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SPEECH  OF  MR.  TRUMBULL. 


Upon  being  introduced,  Mr.  Trumbull  was 
:eeted  with  three  hearty  cheers.  Silence  hav- 
?g  been  restored,  he  said : 

Fellow-Citizens  :  I  am  gratified  to  have  an 
pportunity  of  laying  before  so  many  of  my  fel- 
■  w-citizens  as  I  see  here  assembled  my  views  in 
igard  to  the  political  questions  which  have  agi- 
vted  the  public  mind  since  I  became  connected 
ith  public  affairs.  When  I  entered  Congress 
3  one  of  the  Representatives  of  this  State,  the 
reat  and  all-absorbing  question  which  occupied 
le  public  mind  was  the  Slavery  question.  Par¬ 
es  were  then  organized  upon  that  question,  and 
iey  have  continued  so  up  to  this  time;  and  it  is 
i  regai d  to  that  question  that  I  shall  chiefly 
Idress  you  to-night,  though  not  altogether ;  for, 
i  discussing  that  question,  I  desire  to  bring  be- 
^e  you  the  fact  which  exists,  that  all  the  great 
Dwers  of  this  Government  are  subordinate  to 
lis  one  question.  I  wish  to  show  you  how  the 
ipenditures  of  this  Government  are  made,  how 
s  patronage  is  used,  and  how  its  power  is  ex- 
*ted  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  spread 
'  Slavery  and  the  domination  of  the  slave 
Dwer.  [Applause.]  In  doing  this,  my  fellow-citi¬ 
ng,  I  shall  resort  to  no  clap-trap  expressions, 
wish  no  person  in  this  audience,  or  in  this 
tate,  to  act  or  vote  with  that  party  with  which 
have  the  honor  to  act,  unless  he  believes  it  to 
3  right.  I  have  no  false  colors  to  hang  out  to 
eceive  you,  but  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  the 
lain,  honest  truth  ;  and  if  that  does  not  com- 
tend  the  party  with  which  I  act  to  your  judg- 
lents,  then  I  say  to  you,  it  is  your  duty  to  act 
ith  some  other  party ;  but  if,  in  the  course  of 
le  observations  I  have  to  make,  I  can  show  you 
lat  a  party  sailing  under  false  colors,  pretend- 
lg  one  thing  and  acting  another — is  misleading 
le  public  mind  and  changing  the  policy  of  the 
overnment — professing  economy,  is  guilty  of 
rofligacy — professing  to  love  the  Constitution, 
i  trampling  it  under  foot — and  professing  to  be 
'emocratic,  is  the  old  black-cockade  Federal 
arty  in  disguise — if  I  can  show  this  to  you, 
aen  I  trust  you  will  abandon  such  a  party  as 
aat. 


HISTORY  AND  PROGRESS  OF  SLAVERY  IN 
THE  TERRITORIES. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  devote  a  few  moments — 
and  I  shall  be  very  brief  upon  that  point — to  a 
history  of  the  Slavery  question.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary,  because  parties  dispute  as  to  what  each 
professes.  Each  of  the  great  parties  of  the  coun¬ 
try  professes  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  and 
each  charges  upon  the  other  the  entertaining  of 
views  which  it  denies.  When  such  is  the  case, 
we  must  look  at  the  facts,  and,  as  intelligent 
men,  you  must  judge  who  is  right. 

When  the  Government  was  formed,  we  all 
know  that  Slavery  existed  in  many  of  the  States, 
and  the  Government  was  formed  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  letting  the  Slavery  question  alone,  to  be 
managed  by  the  States  in  which  it  existed.  But, 
so  far  as  the  Federal  Government  was  concerned, 
it  took  cognizance  of  this  question  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories  belonging  to  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
matter  of  history.  Before  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  the  Territories  which  had  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  as  they  existed  under 
the  articles  of  the  Confederation,  were  governed 
by  what  was  known  as  the  ordinance  of  1787  ; 
and  that  ordinance,  as  you  well  know,  excluded 
Slavery  from  all  the  territory  which  then  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  United  States.  When  the  Constitution 
was  formed,  shortly  afterward,  this  subject  was 
left  in  the  same  condition  in  which  the  Conven¬ 
tion  found  it. 

And  now  I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  State  and  Territory — for  a 
great  deal  of  the  confusion  and  difficulty  which 
has  arisen  in  the  country  in  regard  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  by  confounding  States  with  Territories. 
The  whole  question  which  now  divides  parties 
relates  to  the  government  of  the  Territories,  not 
States  at  all.  And  they  who  seek  to  confound 
the  two  together  must  have  some  object  to  con¬ 
fuse  the  public  mind. 

This  policy  continued  to  exclude  Slavery  from 
all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  for  many 
years.  When  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  ceded 
the  western  territory  belonging  to  those  States 
to  the  United  States,  it  was  so  well  understood 
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that  the  Federal  Government  would  abolish  Sla- 
v  qery  in  the  Territories  wbi\h  they  ceded,  unless 
i Ntlure  . wj\s  ft  provision  aga\^st  it,  that  such  a 
^ (Vi 1 1 s<Xwi\  inserted  in  the  deeau>f  cession, 
^kpn  laH|j.y  hen^e  acquired  Louisiana,  Slavery 
existed  there.  Remained,  and^puisiana  was 
admitted  ns  a  slave  State.  And  \\dien  Missouri 
came  to  be  admitted,  in  1820,  it  was  admitted 
on  condition  that  the  balan  e  of  the  Territory 
lying  north  of  30°  30'  north  latitude  should  re¬ 
main  free  while  it  was  a  Territory.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  public  mind 
in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise.  The  Compromise,  or  the  clause  of  it  in 
controversy,  read  something  like  this  : 

“  That  in  all  territory  north  of  36°  30/  north  lat- 
‘  itude,  Slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except 
‘  as  a  penalty  for  crime,  shall  be  and  is  hereby 
‘  forever  prohibited.” 

Much  stress  has  been  laid,  by  those  who  seek 
to  mislead  the  public  mind,  upon  the  word  “  for¬ 


ever.''  This  word  “forever”  makes  the  sentence  a 


little  more  emphatic,  but  it  gives  to  it  no  other 
meaning,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  than  it  would 
have  had,  if  this  word  had  been  omitted.  The 
Missouri  Compromise  related  to  that  Territory  so 
long  as  it  remained  a  Territory  ;  but  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  afterwards.  It  had  no  application  to  the 
country  when  admitted  as  a  State — nor  does  any 
law  Congress  may  pass  for  the  government  of  a 
Territory  have  operation  one  moment  after  that 
Territory  is  admitted  as  a  State.  [Applause.] 
What  was  the  object  of  repealing  the  Missouri 
Compromise?  Was  it  to  give  the  people,  when 
they  came  to  form  a  State  Government,  the  right 
to  have  Slavery  or  not?  Why,  they  had  it  with¬ 
out  such  repeal  [A  voice.  “  That’s  so.”]  just  as 
perfectly  as  they  had  it  after  its  repeal,  because 
that  provision  of  the  law  ceased  to  operate  the 
moment  the  Territory  ceased  to  exist  in  a  Terri¬ 
torial  condition — the  moment  the  State  was 
formed — just  as  the  act  organizing  the  Territory 
of  Minnesota,  so  long  as  it  remained  a  Territory, 
provided  a  Governor  and  judges  and  the  rules 
for  the  government  of  its  Legislature  ;  but  when 
Minnesota  was  admitted  as  a  State,  they  were  all 
ipso  facto  abolished.  Just  so  in  regard  to  the 
Missouri  Compromise ! 

I  state  this  on  this  occasion  to  show  that  some 
other  object  was  designed  than  that  which  is 
now  professed  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise.  The  policy  of  the  country  down  to 
1854  was  to  keep  the  Territories  free.  Then  a 
new  policy  wras  inaugurated.  Now,  what  was 
the  theory  upon  which  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  repealed?  I  will  state  it  as  fairly  as  I  know 
how,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  effected  that 
repeal.  Did  they  not  tell  us  that  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  repealed  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ferring  upon  the  people  of  the  Territory  the  right 
of  self-government  and  popular  sovereignty? 
hasn’t  that  the  avowed  reason?  [Cries  of  “Yes, 
yes.”]  Well,  if  it  was  for  that  reason,  has  not 
that  reason  been  totally  abandoned?  [Yes,  yes; 
that's  so.]  It  is  true,  that,  was  the  reason,  and 
it  was  said,  by  those  who  brought  about  that  re¬ 
peal,  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  should  have 
the  same  right  to  regulate  their  domestic  affairs 


as  the  people  of  a  State,  and  I  remember  to  have 
heard  the  position  stated  in  this  form  : 

“  Are  you  not  capable  of  governing  yourselvet 
‘  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  do  you  lose  youi 
‘  senses,  so  that  you  can’t  govern  yourselves,  the 
‘  moment  you  pass  over  the  line  of  a  State  into  a 
‘  Territory?  Are  you  not  as  capable  of  governing 
1  yourselves  there  as  here?” 

This  was  the  form  in  which  the  question  wras 
stated,  and  the  appeal  was  made  to  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  free  States  to  endorse  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  upon  the  ground — and  the 
ground  alone — of  leaving  the  people  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  free  to  regulate  their  own  domestic  affairs 
in  their  own  way.  This  was  the  doctrine  pro¬ 
fessed  until  the  Cincinnati  Convention  met  in 
1850 — I  mean  professed  in  the  North,  for  it  nevei 
was  the  doctrine  avowed  by  the  South.  When 
that  Convention  met,  they  passed  a  resolution  de¬ 
claring  that  the  people  of  each  Territory  should 
have  the  right  to  determine  their  domestic  insti¬ 
tutions,  including  Slavery,  when  they  came  tc 
form  a  State  Government. 

Here  the  idea  was  first  started,  that  they  should 
have  that  right,  when  they  formed  a  State  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Was  that  ever  in  controversy  ?  [Cries 
of  “No,  no.”]  Never!  Did  any  one  ever  pretend 
that  anybody  could  form  a  Constitution  for  the 
people  of  a  State,  except  the  people  of  the  Stale 
themselves?  The  people  of  a  Territory  cannot 
by  themselves  put  a  State  Constitution  into  oper¬ 
ation.  The  Constitution  which  they  form  has  no 
effect — is  not  approved — until  they  are  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  You  all  know  this. 
Minnesota  formed  a  Constitution,  but  did  it  come 
into  force  before  she  was  admitted  as  a  State  ? 
Oregon  formed  a  Constitution,  and  yet  it  is  not  a 
State.  Kansas  has  had  half  a  dozen  Constitu¬ 
tions,  and  is  not  yet  a  State.  [Cheers  and 
laughter.] 

So  that  this  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
popular  sovereignty  to  the  people  of  a  Territory*; 
in  the  formation  of  a  State  Constitution,  which 
no  one  ever  disputed,  was  an  after-thought — a 
change  of  doctrine.  To  liken  it  familiarly:  Sup¬ 
pose  a  man  was  to  go  about  the  streets  pro¬ 
claiming  the  absolute  right  of  a  child  to  do  as 
he  pleased,  and  you  told  him,  sir,  it  will  not  do 
to  let  our  little  boys  and  girls  do  just  as  they 
please  ;  they  must  be  governed  by  their  parent 
until  they  have  arrived  at  an  age  when  they  are 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves;  and  you 
satisfy  him  that  that  is  so,  and  that  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  child  all  require  that  he  should  be 
under  the  control  of  his  parents  until  he  arrives 
at  au  age  when  he  is  capable  of  taking  care  oi 
himself.  After  you  have  satisfied  the  man  ol 
that,  who  has  been  crying  out  for  the  rights  ol 
the  child,  he  turns  around  and  hurrahs  lor  the 
rights  of  the  child  when  he’s  twenty-one. 
[Laughter.]  He  cries,  “  I  am  for  the  rights  ol 
the  child — that  is,  I  am  for  the  rights  of  the  child 
when  he  gets  to  be  a  man.”  [Renewed  laugh¬ 
ter.]  Well,  what  do  you  who  hurrah  for  the 
popular  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  a  Territory 
mean?  Do  you  mean  that  the  people  of  a  Terri¬ 
tory  shall  elect  their  own  Governor?  No.  Thai 
they  shall  elect  their  own  Judges  ?  No.  Dc 
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-ou  mean  they  can  provide  for  a  Legislature  ? 
so.  Do  you  mean  that  they  may  keep^  Slavery 
tom  being  introduced  among  them  ?  No.  Then 
vhat  do  you  mean?  “  I  mean  that  when  they 
•ease  to  be  a  Territory,  and  come  to  be  a  State, 
tnd  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  they  may  do  as 
hey  please."  [Laughter  and  cheers.] 

Here  is  the  change  the  repealers  of  the  Mis- 
ouri  Compromise  have  made  in  their  professions. 
Phey  all  professed,  at  the  time.  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  repealed,  to  believe  that  Sla- 
rery  would  not  go  into  Kansas.  We  who  were 
>pposed  to  the  repeal  of  that  law,  which  exclu- 
led  Slavery  from  Kansas  while  a  Territory,  tOid 
them  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  open  Kansas  to 
slavery,  and  Slavery  would  go  there.  They  said 
t  was  no  such  thing — it  was  a  slander  upon 
hem,  for  they  were  as  much  opposed  to  Slavery 
is  any  one — it  was  an  Abolition  lie  Slavery 
would  never  go  there,  and  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise  was  not  repealed  for  any  such  purpose, 
this  was  the  profession.  [Cries  of  ’•  True, 
:rue.”] 

What  did  we  say  further?  We  said  Slavery 
would  be  introduced:  and,  when  slavery  got  into 
the  Territory,  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  it  out. 
This  thev  denied.  What  has  been  the  practical 
effect  ?  The  moment  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  repealed,  Slavery  did  go  into  Kansas ;  it  is 
there  to-day.  That  "is  the  truth,  which  cannot 
do  denied.  "  After  Slavery  got.  there,  did  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  the  right  to  exclude  it  ?  Did  the  people 
lave  the  right  to  do  anything? 

You  are  too  familiar  with  the  history  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  to  require  that  I  should  go  over  it  to-night ; 
but  you  all  know  that,  so  far  from  the  people  of 
Kansas  having  the  right  to  regulate  their  own 
affairs  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  at  the  very  first 
election  which  was  held,  the  settlers  were  driven 
from  the  polls,  and  a  Legislature  was  elected  for 
them;  and  what  did  it  do?  That  Legislature 
passed  a  law  punishing  a  man  with  chains  and  the 
penitentiary  who  should  say  Slavery  did  not  exist 
in  Kansas.  If  a  man  merely  avowed  such  to  be  his 
opinion,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  penitentiary. 
That  Legislature,  when  it  met,  imposed  uncon¬ 
stitutional  laws  upon  the  people  of  Kansas,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  power,  appoint- 
■  ed  its  officers  for  years,  took  the  control  of  all 
;  tie  affairs  of  the  Territory,  and,  backed  up  by 
;  the  United  States  army,  a  perfect  despotism  was 
;  forced  upon  a  people  who,  it  was  said,  had  had 
•  conferred  upon  them  the  great  principles  of  self- 
t  government  and  popular  sovereignty.  [Loud 
5  applause.]  These  are  the  facts. 

Let  us  follow  this  history  along  a  little  further. 

:  In  process  of  time,  it  was  supposed  that  Kansas 
:  would  wish  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
e  State.  Her  people,  you  remember,  had  formed 
one  Constitution,  known  as  the  “  Topeka  Consti- 
:  tution,"  establishing  a  free  State.  It  was  neces- 
1  sary  to  meet  this  with  something,  and  a  bill  was 
. ;  prepared  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  by 
:  Mr.  Douglas,  authorizing  the  people  of  Kansas  to 
I  hold  a  Convention,  and  form  a  Constitution. 
.  Several  amendments  were  offered  to  that  bill. 
;  Among  others,  an  amendment  was  offered  by  Mr. 
;  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  and  that  bill  subsequently 


passed  the  Senate.  Now,  fellow-citizens,  I  make 
the  distinct  charge,  that  there  wTas  a  preconcert¬ 
ed  arrangement  and  plot  entered  into,  by  the 
very  men  who  now  claim  credit  for  opposing  a 
Constitution  not  submitted  to  the  people,  to  have 
a  Constitution  formed  and  put  in  force,  without 
giving  the  people  any  opportunity  to  pass  upon 
it.  [Great  applause.] 

This,  my  friends,  is  a  serious  charge ;  but  1 
charge  it  to-night,  that  the  very  men  who  trav¬ 
erse  the  country  under  banners  proclaiming  pop¬ 
ular  sovereignty,  by  design  concocted  a  bill  on 
purpose  to  force  a  Constitution  upon  that  peopi®. 

1  have  brought  along  with  me  the  evidence  to 
prove  the  charge  1  make,  [applause ,]  because 
a  charge  of  a  serious  character  like  this  might 
be  controverted  by  the  men  who  claim  credit 
for  popular  sovereignty,  unless  I  brought  the 
evidence  with  me.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  bill 
brought  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  fetates  by 
Mr.  Toombs,  on  the  25th  June,  1856,  containing  a 
clause  requiring  the  Constitution  which  the  Con¬ 
vention  should  form,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  ratification  or  rejection.  .  That 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  of  which 
Judge  Douglas  is  chairman.  Judge  Douglas, 
five  days  afterwards,  reported  back  the  bill  I 
hold  in"my  hand,  making  various  alterations  in 
it ;  among  others,  striking  out  the  clause  re¬ 
quiring  its  submission  to  the  people.  He  stated 
that,  on  consultation  with  Mr.  Toombs,  he  had 
made  these  alterations.  [Tremendous  applause.] 

A  Voice.  To  whom  did  he  make  the  state¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  Trumbull.  He  made  it  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  reported  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Globe  ;  and,  sir,  if  you  are  a  Douglas 
man — 

Same  Voice.  I  am,  sir. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  If  you  want  to  satisfy  your¬ 
self  that  he  was  in  the  plot  to  force  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  upon  that  people?  I  will  satisfy  you. 
[Cries  of  “  Good,  good  ;  hit  him  again  ;  "  and 
cheers.]  I  will  cram  the  truth  down  any  honest 
man’s  throat,  until  he  cannot  deny  it.  [Renewed 
cheers.]  And  to  the  man  who  does  deny  it,  I 
will  cram,  the  lie  down  his  throat,  until  he  shall 
cry  enough.  [Tremendous  cheering.] 

It  is  preposterous — -it  is  the  most  damnable 
effrontery  that  man  ever  put  on,  to  conceal  a 
scheme  to  defraud  and  cheat  a  people  out  of  their 
rights,  and  then  claim  credit  for  it.  [Cries,  “  Hur¬ 
rah  for  Trumbull,  hit  him  again,  down  with  all 
such  men."]  That  is  not  all,  my  Douglas  friend  j 
that  is  not  all.  I  myself,  humble  as  I  am,  and 
making  no  pretensions  other  than  to  have  per¬ 
formed  my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  the 
State  that  has  honored  me  by  placing  me  in  the 
Senate,  pointed  this  out  two  years  ago.  [Th-ee 
cheers  for  Trumbull  were  given,  with  great  en¬ 
thusiasm.]  I  stated  that  it  was  a  little  too  much 
to  call  a  Convention  in  Kansas,  before  knowing 
what  was  the  wish  of  the  people,  and  then  to 
allow  the  fifty-two  men  which  were  to  compose 
the  Convention,  according  to  that  bill,  to  put 
any  sort  of  a  Constitution  upon  the  people,  with¬ 
out  allowing  them  to  vote  upon  it. 


A  Voice.  What  did  Douglas  say  to  it? 

Mr.  Tuumbull.  What  did  he  say?  He  was 
Bilent  as  the  grave,  and  voted  for  the  bill.  [Ap¬ 
plause.]  It  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  House.  Mind  you,  now;  this  was  before  ' 
the  Presidential  election.  [Cheers  and  laugh¬ 
ter.]  It  was  before  the  thunders  of  the  Fremont 
vote  had  rolled  down  to  Washington,  and  fright¬ 
ened  the  men  that  were  there.  [Applause  ]  It 
was  before  the  free  people  of  Illinois  had  swept 
the  plunderers  from  the  State  Capitol,  and  in¬ 
stalled  in  their  places  free  men,  and  the  friends 
of  free  men.  [Renewed  applause.]  It  would 
not  do  to  risk  that  policy  much  longer.  [Laugh¬ 
ter  and  applause.] 

LECOMPTON. 

The  people  of  Kansas,  it  is  said — or  I  will  say, 
rather,  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  which  had 
been  imposed  upon  that  people — made  provision, 
about  a  year  ago,  for  calling  a  Convention  to  form 
a  Constitution,  and  they  laid  their  plans  in  such  a 
way  that  they  had  the  power  in  their  own  hands. 
They  took  a  registry,  or  pretended  to  take  a 
registry,  of  the  voters.  They  made  the  registry 
so  as  to  give  themselves  a  majority.  They  ap¬ 
portioned  the  representation  throughout  the 
State,  and  out  of  thirty-five  counties,  to  nine¬ 
teen  counties  they  gave  no  representation  at  all  ; 
all  the  delegates  were  from  the  other  sixteen. 
And  that  Convention  met,  and  adopted  what  is 
called  the  “  Lecompton  Constitution.” 

A  Voice.  That  is  true.  I’m  a  Douglas  man. 

Mr.  Tuumbull.  That  Constitution  was  a  Slavery 
Constitution,  in  any  event.  It  was  submitted  to 
the  people,  in  what  form  they  would  have  Sla¬ 
very — whether  the  Slavery  which  was  there 
should  be  continued  perpetually,  or  whether  j 
future  Slavery  should  be  prohibited  from  enter-  j 
ing  the  Territory.  A  vote  was  taken  upon  the  | 
alternative  proposition. 

Now,  down  to  this  period,  and  the  formation 
of  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  all  these  out¬ 
rages  in  Kansas — and  I  need  not  stop  to  repeat 
them,  for  they  are  familiar  to  you  all — down  to 
this  period,  they  were  all  justified  by  the  men 
who  now  claim  credit  for  opposing  one  of  the 
series  of  acts  growing  out  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  When  this  Constitution 
was  sent  to  Congress,  the  Republicans,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  were  opposed  to  it — they  were  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bogus  laws  from  beginning  to  end — 
opposed  to  the  usurpation  ;  they  were  opposed 
to  the  despotism;  and  they,  as  a  matter  of  course,  i 
were  opposed  to  this  Lecompton  Constitution, 
its  legitimate  offspring.  Some  of  those  who  had  | 
justified  all  the  previous  outrages  in  Kansas  op¬ 
posed  it  also,  and  I  have  heard  it  said  that  my  j 
distinguished  colleague  claims  credit  for  oppo-  | 
sing  it  and  killing  it.  Why,  my  fellow-citizens,  j 
my  colleague  was  brushed  out  of  the  way,  as  you 
would  brush  away  a  fly.  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  they  passed  it  over  the  heads  of 
the  Republicans  with  all  the  assistance  Judge 
Douglas  could  give  us.  He  was  counselling  with 
us,  and  advising  with  us,  and  attempting  to  de¬ 
vise  plans  by  which  it  could  be  defeated,  yet  it 
went  through  the  Senate  with  a  decided  majori¬ 


ty;  but  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
the  Republicans  were  stronger,  they  made  a  stand 
against  it,  and  the  question  was  taken  on  reject¬ 
ing  this  Lecompton  Constitution,  this  fraudulent 
concern,  and  but  a  single  so-called  Democrat 
voted  against  it.  Major  Harris,  of  this  State, 
was  the  only  one  who  united  with  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  and  came  up  like  a  mun  and  voted  to  reject 
and  kill  the  thing  forever.  [Good  loroneman — 
three  cheers  for  Harris.] 

Fellow-citizens,  I  do  not  mean  there  was  but 
one  man  voted  against  it — I  think  there  were 
ninety-five — bat  we  got  but  little  help  from  these 
men  who  claim  credit  for  having  defeated  it;  that 
I  is  what  I  mean  to  say. 

The  proposition  was  made  to  amend  the  bill, 

!  and  it  resulted  in  what  you  krow  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish — I  believe  some  people  call  it — swindle.  But 
it  is  no  matter  what  it  was,  the  people  of  Kansas 
buried  it  out  of  sight  on  Monday  last.  [Great 
cheers.]  Now,  where  are  these  men  who  upon 
that  matter  united  with  the  Republicans — where 
are  they  ? 

They  say  that  they  differed  with  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  upon  a  single  measure.  What  was  that 
measure?  Why,  it  was  on  the  adoption  of  the 
Lecompton  Constitution,  and  admitting  Kansas 
into  the  Union  as  a  State  under  it.  Well,  that 
was  a  temporary  issue,  and  is  dead,  buried,  past, 
and  gone,  forever.  There  is  the  end  of  it.  Where 
are  the  men,  then,  who  united  with  the  Republi¬ 
cans  to  defeat  that  iniquity  and  Laud,  who  have 
proclaimed  in  loud  tones  that  it  W!.?  a  swindle, 
and  that  there  was  an  unholy  attempt  to  force 
that  swindle  upon  the  people  of  Kansas  ?  They 
have  gone  back  and  united  with  those  men  who 
conspired  to  force  this  Constitution  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kansas  against  their  will,  (they  are  a  sin¬ 
gular  sort  of  associates  for  honest  men  to  pick 
out,)  and  they  claim  to  stand  with  them.  Now, 
I  wish  that  this  burying  of  the  Lecompton  Con¬ 
stitution  by  the  people  was  the  end  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  that  Freedom  might  triumph  forevei* 
afterwards.  But  the  contest  is  not  ended.  This 
is  but  one  of  a  series  of  acts  adopted  by  this  par¬ 
ty  in  1854,  when  the  policy  of  the  country  was 
changed  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  on  the  subject  of  Slavery. 

THE  DESPOTISM  AT  WASHINGTON. 

The  power  which  was  then  inaugurated 
using  all  the  departments  of  this  Government, 
not  merely  to  extend  Slavery  into  Kansas,  and 
bring  it  in  as  a  slave  State,  but  to  make  all  the 
interests  of  this  great  country  subordinate  to  the 
Slave  Power.  The  despotism  of  Washington  is 
almost  as  cruel' as  that  which  has  prevailed  in 
Kansas.  There  is  not,  holding  office,  through¬ 
out  this  vast  country,  a  single  man  who  is  known 
to  entertain  views  in  opposition  to  the  right  to 
take  slaves  into  free  Territories.  It  is  an  utter 
disqualification  for  office.  All  the  Departments 
at  Washington  are  organized  upon  the  plan  of 
proscribing  men  who  believe  that  Slavery  should 
be  excluded  from  the  free  Territories.  All  the 
committees  in  Congress — or  ail  the  important 
ones,  which  mature  the  business  for  the  action 
of  Congress — are  under  the  control  of  this  same 


ower.  The  Supreme  Court  is  under  the  control 

F  this  same  power.  . 

You  all  recollect  the  case  which  excited  the 
'hole  country  two  years  ago,  when  a  Senator 
f  the  United  States  was  struck  down,  and  beat- 
n  nearly  to  death,  in  his  seat  in  the  benate 
hamber,  for  uttering  his  honest  sentiments  in 
pposition  to  this  Slavery  Propagan dism.  But  a 
rorse  state  of  things  than  that  exists  to-day. 
he  gentleman  who  was  thus  stricken  down  in 
le  vigor  of  manhood,  and  has  been  suffering 
•om  that  day  to  this,  and  who,  his  best  friends 
sar.  may  never  recover,  suffering  with  anguish 
nd  pain  and  torture,  from  blows  inflicted  upon 
dm  unawares  and  without  notice— -that  gentle¬ 
man,  now  just  able  to  walk,  ha3  since  made  his 
.ppearancb  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  having  been 
e-elected  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
;husetts;  and  when  he  comes  there,  and  rises 
vith  difficulty  from  his  chair,  two  years  after  the 
let  was  done,  for  which  some  may  plead  the  ex¬ 
cuse  that  it  was  done  under  excitement— I  say 
low,  the  very  men  in  the  interest  of  this  power 
iffect  to  treat  him  with  contempt.  [Cries  of 
1  Shame,  shame.”]  Would  you  believe  it?  Not  a 
Northern  Senator  belonging  to  this  Pro-Slavery 
Darty  dares  even  speak  to  him,  lest  he  offend  his 
Southern  associates !  Yes,  during  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  when  upon  one  occasion  it  was 
3tated  in  the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  had  paired  off  with  some  other  mem¬ 
ber,  who  was  also  indisposed,  a  sneer  of  contempt 
was  observed  through  the  Chamber  at  the  idea 
of  his  indisposition,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Pro- 
Slavery  Democracy  affect  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
pretence  on  the  part  of  a  man  who  has  been  suf¬ 
fering  these  two  years.  In  my  judgment,  the 
world  has  never  seen  exhibited  such  refined  ma¬ 
lignity  and  cruelty  as  this  attempt  to  treat  with 
scorn  that  suffering  man.  This  is  worse  a  thou¬ 
sand  fold  than  the  spirit  which,  under  excite¬ 
ment,  could  strike  the  blow,  for  this  is  premedi¬ 
tated  and  continued  malice.  [Loud  applause. 
A  voice :  “  Three  cheers  for  Sumner.”  The  cheers 
were  given  heartily.] 

I  mention  this,  my  fellow-citizens,  to  show  the 
condition  of  things  at  Washington.  Let  me  tell 
you  another  fact.  I  went  as  your  representative 
two  years  ago  to  Washington,  almost  an  entire 
arranger  ;  never  having  met  more  than  tv  0  or 
three  members  of  the  Senate  in  my  life. .  I  re 
mained  there  as  one  of  the  representatives  of 
this  State,  through  two  sessions  of  Congress,  sent 
there  to  eonsult  with  the  representatives  of  other 
coequal  States  for  the  best  good  of  a  common 
country,  and  for  those  two  years  was  not  placed 
on  a  committee  which  ever  met.  Republican 
Senators  were  not  consulted — we  were  ignored 
by  this  proscriptive,  intolerant  party,  that  made 
adhesion  to  the  interests  of  the  slave  power  the 
only  test  by  which  they  allowed  a  person  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Government, 
wherever  they  could  prevent  it. 

A  little  different  state  of  things  prevailed  af¬ 
ter  the  Fremont  election  in  1856.  But  let  me  teli 
you  how  it  is  now.  The  committees  were  organ¬ 
ized  anew  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  and  I  have  with  me  a  list  of 


them.  On  looking  at  it,  you  will  find  that  all  the 
leading  committees  are  not  only  entirely  m  the 
interest  of  the  Pro-Slavery  party,  but  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  Southern  men.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  is  one  of  the  most  important. 

It  is  presided  over  by  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  a 
majority  of  that  committee  are  from  the  south¬ 
ern  States.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
presided  over  by  Bayard  of  Delaware,  and  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  that  committee  are  from  the  Southern 
States.  The  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  is  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Mallory  of  Florida,  and  a  majority 
of  that  committee  are  from  the  Southern  States. 
The  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  is  presided 
over  by  Davis  of  Mississippi.  On  Post  Offices,  by 
Yulee  of  Florida.  The  Committee  on  Finance,  by 
Hunter  of  Virginia.  Southern  men  are  at  the 
head  of  all  those  committees.  That  on  Commerce 
is  presided  over  by  Clay  of  Alabama— that  on  n- 
dian  Affairs  by  Sebastian  of  Arkansas.  I  believe 
there  are  one  or  two  other  committees  besides 
that  on  Territories,  of  which  Mr.  Douglas  is  the 
chairman,  the  chairmanship  of  which  is 
to  the  North ;  perhaps  the  Committee  on  Enrolled 
Bills,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Now,  the  North¬ 
ern  or  free  States  constitute  a  majority,  and  you 
see  how  powerless  they  are  in  the  business  of  the 

Senate.  '  ...... 

This  is  so,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  business  of  Congress,  but  in  tne  ap¬ 
propriations.  At  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  ail  the  money  appro¬ 
priated  for  fortifications  on  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf  coast  was  appropriated  for  fortifications  in 
slaveholding  States. 

There  are  two  buildings  in  the  South,  erected 
for  custom-house  purposes — one  at  ivew  Orleans, 
and  the  other  at  Charleston — not  yet  completed, 
and  no  estimates  yet  furnished  of  what  the  cost 
of  completion  will  be;  already  more  than  five 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  to 
build  these  two  houses  aloue.  There’s  where 
the  money  goes.  The  last  Congress  appropri¬ 
ated  $450,000  to  continue  the  work  upon  them. 
And  when  I  inquired  in  the  Senate,  ot  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  how  much 
the  custom-house  at  Charleston  was  to  cost  when 
completed,  he  replied  that  no  estimate  had  been 
made;  but  the  inquiry  led  to  the  disclosure  of 
the  fact,  that  a  marble  palace  was  being  built, 
fronting  on  a  fish  market  on  one  side,  which  had 
already  cost,  with  the  appropriation  then  asked, 
some  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  would  cost 
some  three  millions  before  it  would  be  finished. 
How  many  men,  do  you  suppose,  are  to  occupy 
this  building,  when  finished?  Foriy-eight  was 
the  number  of  employees  in  185?,  the  last  year 
reported,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  collected 
was  a  little  over  $500,000.  [Laughter.]  The 
so-called  Democracy  want,  for  the  accommoda¬ 


tion  of  these  forty- eight  persons,  and  to  collect 
$500,000,  a  building  to  cost  three  millions  ! 

In  the  great  city  of  New  York  there  is  a  cus¬ 
tom-house— many  of  you  have  seen  it  a  fine 
building  it  is,  and  it  cost  about  eleven  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  How  many  persons,  do  you 
suppose,  are  employed  at  the  New  York  custoiA- 
house,  and  how  much  revenue  collected?  The 


last  year  reported  more  than  forty-two  millions 
of  dollars  collected  at  New  York,  and  there  were 
more  than  a  thousand  persons  employed  in  its 
collection,  and  a  building  costing  a  little  over  a 
million  was  sufficient  to  do  the  business  in. 

Do  you  suppose  such  an  appropriation  as  that 
for  the  custom-house  at  Charleston  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  erect  a  public  building  in  the  Northern 
States?  [No!  no!]  The  custom-house  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  only  cost  some  four  or  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  that  in  Boston  about 
a  million,  while  that  in  New  Orleans  has  cost 
more  than  three  millions. 

A  Voice.  And  sinking  at  that.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Trumbull.  Yes,  sinking  at  that.  Like  the 
Treasury,  my  friends,  it  is  built  on  a  sandy  found¬ 
ation.  [Renewed  laughter.] 

While  three-fourths  of  the  money  appropria¬ 
ted  for  fortifications  at  the  last  session  is  to  be 
expended  in  slave  States,  not  a  dollar  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  fortification  of  the  Northwestern 
frontier.  While  the  party  can  appropriate  five 
millions  to  build  two  houses,  one  at  Charleston 
and  the  other  at  New  Orleans,  how  much  money 
do  you  suppose  it  appropriated  at  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  to  save  the  hundreds  of  lives  lost  in  sight 
of  your  city,  upon  this  lake,  and  to  save  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  property  that  annually  go  down  to  the 
bottom,  for  want  of  some  little  improvement  of 
your  great  harbors  ?  Not  a  dollar  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  such  a  purpose  ! 

THE  DRED  SCOTT  DECISION. 

Now,  what  did  this  party  design  by  the  policy 
inaugurated  in  1854?  I  have  shown  you  how 
they  have  gone  on,  step  by  step,  advancing  first 
one  opinion,  then  another,  and  then  another,  un¬ 
til  they  have  got  Slavery  into  Kansas  ;  denying 
first  the  power  of  Congress  to  exclude  it,  then 
denying  the  power  of  the  people  of  a  Territory, 
while  in  a  Territorial  condition,  to  exclude  it. 
Next,  they  will  deny  the  power  of  the  people, 
when  they  form  a  State  Constitution,  to  exclude 
it ;  and  that  such  is  the  next  step  to  be  taken,  is 
manifest  from  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

I  wish,  fellow-citizens,  to  get  before  you,  if  I 
can,  a  clear  idea  of  that  Dred  Scott  decision, 
and  what  it  decided  in  that  case.  The  case  was 
this : 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Dred  Scott  brought  a 
suit  for  his  freedom  in  the  United  States  court 
in  Missouri,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been 
taken  by  his  master  to  Rock  Island,  in  this  State, 
and  there  held  for  some  time;  and  afterward 
taken  to  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  which  was 
then  a  Territory,  and  part  of  the  Louisiana  pur¬ 
chase,  from  which  Slavery  was  excluded  by  the 
Missouri  Compromise  ;  and  he  insisted  that,  by 
virtue  of  the  laws  of  Illinois,  and  the  laws  of  the 
Territory  in  which  he  was  at  Fort  Snelling,  he 
was  a  free  man.  The  defence  set  up  this  plea  : 
That  Dred  Scott  was  a  negro,  descended  from 
parents  who  were  imported  from  Africa  and  held 
as  slaves,  and,  being  such  negro,  he  had  no  au¬ 
thority  to  sue  in  the  United  States  courts,  and 
therefore  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
case.  Now,  the  defendant  didn’t  set  up  that  Dred 


Scott  was  a  slave,  mind  you.  He  said  he  was  a 
negro,  descended  from  slave  parents. 

A  Voice.  That’s  a  nigger  up  there,  too. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  presume  the  person  that^ 
made  that  remark  belongs  to  the  African  Democ¬ 
racy,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  calling  out  “Nigger” 
to  everybody  else,  while  he  is  hugging  a  nigger 
under  each  arm.  [Great  cheers  and  laughter.]! 
I  have  heard  of  just  such  men  before,  and  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  calling  out,  “  Woollyhead,” 
“Abolitionist,”  “Nigger” — such  epithets  being 
the  only  arguments  they  have.  Now,  I  want  to 
expose  that  man. 

Another  Voice.  lie’s  not  a  man  ;  let  him  be. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  1  want  to  hold  him  up  before 
this  audience,  and,  in  doing  so,  will  expose  a  nu¬ 
merous  class  like  him.  He  is  one  of  our  Doug¬ 
las  men,  I  take  it.  I  will  hold  him  up  here,  and 
let  you  see  him  with  the  woollyheads  around 
him.  I  will  expose  him  in  all  his  nakedness. 
This  is  just  as  good  a  place  to  expose  the 
hypocrisy  of  that  class  of  men  as  anywhere.  See 
if  I  do  not  state  him  fairly.  He  is  one  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  Dred  Scott  doctrine — the 
right  to  take  slaves  into  a  Territory,  and  crie3 
out  at  the  same  time,  “  Popular  sovereignty.” 
[Cheers  and  laughter.]  He  goes  down  into  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  North  Carolina,  where  he  owns  a 
number  of  negroes,  and  marches  up  to  Kansas. 
He  is  going  to  emigrate  there,  and  some  of  his 
negroes  are  as  black  a3  the  African,  with  flat 
noses,  thick  lips,  and  woolly  heads,  and  some  are 
a  little  whiter,  [laughter,]  and  some  are  mulat- 
toes,  and  some  of  them  are  so  white  you  can 
hardly  distinguish  the  negro  blood  in  them. 
[Laughter.]  Well,  he  marches  up  to  Kansas, 
and,  when  he  gets  up  to  the  line,  the  free  white 
men  of  Kansas  meet  him,  and  say,  “We  do  not 
want  you  to  bring  these  niggers  here  ;  we  don't 
want  that  population  here  in  Kansas,  and  have 
resolved  it  shall  not  come  here.”  But  he  an¬ 
swers,  “I  am  for  popular  sovereignty  and  the^ 
Dred  Scott  decision,  and  I  will  introduce  my  ne¬ 
groes.  You  are  woollyheads  ;  [laughter;]  you 
are  Abolitionists  ;  you  are  negro-worshippers.” 
And  here  he  has  his  whole  drove  of  negroes,  of 
all  sorts  of  blood,  around  him,  and  calls  free 
white  men,  who  do  not  want  anything  to  do  with 
negroes,  woollyheads.  Pretty  subject  he,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  negroes,  with  every  kind  of  blood  in 
their  veins,  to  talk  about  amalgamation.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  He  wants  to  introduce  them  in  among  free 
white  men,  and  they  say  they  will  have  none  of 
his  negroes.  Talk  about  popular  sovereignty 
and  negro-worshippers,  when  every  free  white 
man  in  Kansas  stands  on  the  border,  and  says, 
you  cannot  come  in  here  with  your  negroes  ! 
You  shout,  “  Popular  sovereignty,”  “  Squatter 
sovereignty !  ”  and,  under  Dred-Scottism,  de¬ 
clare  you  will  force  your  mixed  breeds  into  the 
Territory,  in  spite  of  its  inhabitants  I  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  That  is  the  position  your  class  of  men 
occupy.  That  is  the  kind  of  argument  that  our 
opponents  have.  [He’s  used  up.]  I  have 
done  with  you,  sir,  and  will  now  turn  to  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  [Vociferous  applause.] 

I  was  about  to  explain  to  you  what  the  plea 
set  up  was.  What  did  the  Supreme  Court  de- 


cide  ?  They  decided  that  a  person  of  the  char¬ 
acter  described  in  the  plea  had  no  authority  to 
bring  suit  in  the  United  States  court;  and  they 
dismissed  the  case  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  sta¬ 
ting  that  the  court  had  no  authority  to  enter  any 
judgment  in  the  case,  because  a  negro  had  no 
right  to  sue  in  that  court.  Now,  was  not  that 
the  end  of  the  case?  It  ought  to  have  been  the 
end  of  it.;  but,  for  political  reasons,  the  judges  go 
on  and  give  their  opinions  separately  upon  the 
authority  of  CoDgres3  to  exclude  Slavery  from 
the  country  in  which  Fort  Snelling  was  located, 
which  was  unnecessary  to  the  decision.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  the  case  did  not  determine  whether  Dred 
Scott  was  a  slave  or  a  free  man,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  the  law 
excluding  Slavery  from  the  territory  north  of  36° 
30'  was  not  involved ;  because,  if  the  negro  could 
have  derived  his  freedom  from  being  in  a  region 
of  country  where  Slavery  was  prohibited  bylaw, 
he  had  it  by  residing  at  Rock  Island.  The  State 
of  Illinois  had  abolished  Slavery,  and  if  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  brought  within  a  free  jurisdic¬ 
tion  gave  him  freedom,  he  had  it  by  residing  in 
this  State.  But  the  judges,  for  political  purposes, 
go  on  and  express  their  opinions  concerning  the 
authority  of  Congress  and  a  Territorial  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  pass  laws  excluding  Slavery  from  a  Ter¬ 
ritory  ;  such  opinions  are  extra-judicial,  and  of 
no  binding  force.  I  state  this  for  the  benefit  of 
that  class  of  citizens  who  are  very  much  disin¬ 
clined  to  make  any  attack  upon  the  decision  of  a 
court.  These  are  the  opinions  of  the  judges, 
separately  given  upon  questions  not  before  them, 
and  are  they  not  to  be  censured  for  going  out  of 
the  case  to  express  such  opinions?  [Yes,  yes.] 
There  is  no  importance  in  these  opinions,  as 
judicial  decisions,  at  all,  and  the^f are  only  im¬ 
portant  in  this  respect — they  have  been  adopted 
by  the  great  Democratic  party,  so-called,  as  a 
part  of  its  creed,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  says  that 
'Slavery  exists  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  as  effect- 
ually  as  it  does  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
under  these  opinions.  Hence  it  becomes  very 
important  to  look  to  the  opinions  of  these  judges, 
as  pointing  out  the  creed  of  the  party  which  is 
now  in  power,  and  which  they  are  endeavoring 
to  enforce  upon  the  country.  I  should  have  no 
sort  of  respect  for  such  a  decision,  in  any  event. 
If  there  had  been  a  decision  of  the  court  upon 
the  point,  when  directly  before  them,  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  no  authority  to  pass  a  law  excluding 
Slavery  from  a  Territory,  I  would  have  treated 
that  decision  in  the  particular  case  as  binding ; 
but  I  would  have  treated  it  with  utter  contempt 
as  applied  to  any  other  case.  I  have  no  scruples 
in  assailing  the  infallibility  of  the  men  who  wear 
gowns,  any  more  than  I  have  those  who  wear 
crowns.  [Cries  of  “good/7  “good,77  “that’s 
right,77  and  great  cheers.]  Despotism  is  despot¬ 
ism,  whether  practiced  by  crowned  heads  or  by 
men  clothed  in  gowns.  [Renewed  cheers.] 

Iam  not  ashamed  to  appeal  from  the  obiter 
iicta  opinions  of  Supreme  Judges,  subversive  of 
ihe  Constitution.  Fellow-citizens,  I  acknowledge 
\i  power  higher  than  Presidents,  higher  than  Con¬ 
gresses,  higher  than  Supreme  Courts,  and  to  that 
power,  whose  name  is  the  people,  I  will  appeal. 


[Tremendous  cheering.]  The  people  make  Pres¬ 
idents  and  courts,  and  when  tyranny  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  those  they  have  placed  in  power,  the 
people,  who  are  sovereigns,  and  who  are  above 
all  their  servants,  will  take  the  power  into  their 
own  hands.  [Good,  good.  That’s  so.]  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had  re¬ 
peatedly  decided,  prior  to  the  Dred  Scott  case, 
that  Congress  had  power  to  pass  laws  governing 
the  Territories.  When  it  was  presided  over  by 
Marshall,  the  court  held  that,  in  the  government 
of  the  Territories,  Congress  possessed  the  com¬ 
bined  power  of  the  State  and  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Those  people  who  talk  to  us  about  ap¬ 
pealing  from  the  decision  of  the  courts  to  a  pop¬ 
ular  assembly,  what  have  they  done  ? 

Why,  over  here  at  Cincinnati,  when  they  met 
to  lay  down  their  creed  and  declare  what  they 
were  for,  they  said  in  so  many  words  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  no  power  to  establish  a  national  bank. 
The  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  Congress 
had  the  power.  Where  was  their  reverence  for 
it  then  ?  [Applause  and  laughter.]  They  can¬ 
not  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  court  to  the 
people,  (the  source  of  all  power,)  but  they  can 
appeal  to  this  Convention  in  Cincinnati !  And  I 
will  not  undertake  to  describe  that  Convention  ; 
Col.  Benton  once  described  it.  [Laughter.]  I 
would  sooner  have  the  decision  of  the  people 
than  of  such  a  set  of  men. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  the  self-styled  Democracy 
not  only  set  at  naught  a  decision  of  the  court  in 
their  party  platform,  but,  while  professing  such 
devotion  to  the  court,  and  to  believe  that  a 
court  can  do  no  wrong,  they  have  made  it  a  part 
of  their  creed  that  a  single  State  has  the  author¬ 
ity  to  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  couit,  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  Executive.  Do  you  recollect  the 
resolutions  at  Cincinnati  ?  I  believe  I  have  them 
here.  One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  declares — ■ 

“  That  the  Democratic  party  will  faithfully 
‘  abide  by  and  uphold  the  principles  laid  down 
1  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Legislatures  in 
‘  1 T 98,  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the 
‘Virginia  Legislature  in  1 T99  ;  that  it  adopts 
‘  those  principles  as  constituting  one  of  the  main 
1  foundations  of  its  political  creed,  and  is  resolved 
1  to  carry  them  out  in  their  obvious  meaning  and 
‘  import.77 

Do  you  remember  what  resolutions  these  were  ? 
They  were  the  nullification  resolutions.  [Laugh¬ 
ter.]  Here  is  one  of  them  ;  this  was  in  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Legislature  in  1798  : 

“ Resolved ,  That  this  Government  created  by 
‘  this  compact,  (the  Constitution,)  was  not  made 
‘  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
1  powers  delegated  to  itself,  since  that  would  have 
‘  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the  Constitution, 

1  the  measure  of  its  powers ;  but  that,  as  in  all 
‘  cases  of  compact  among  parties  having  no  com- 
‘  mon  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to 
‘  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions,  as  of  the 
‘  mode  and  measure  of  redress.77 

In  November,  1799,  the  Kentucky  Legislature 
reaffirmed  the  principle  of  these  resolutions,  and 
added  the  following: 

“  That  the  several  States  who  formed  that  in- 
1  strument,  being  sovereign  and  independent, 
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‘  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  judge  of  the 
1  infraction;  and  that  a  nullification  by  those 
‘  sovereignties  of  all  unauthorized  acts  done  un- 
‘  der  color  of  that  instrument  is  the  rightful 
‘  remedy.” 

Nullification  by  a  State,  which  has  the  right  to 
judge  for  itself  of  the  infraciions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  is  the  rightful  remedy  1  Now,  look  at  these 
men  coming  up  to  charge  the  Republican  party 
with  a  great  sacrilege  in  assailing  the  obiter  dic¬ 
ta  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  at  the 
same  time  pledging  themselves  in  their  party 
platform  to  the  right  of  any  State  to  determine 
at  its  pleasure  and  for  itself  what  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  means,  in  defiance  of  a  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  and  the  Executive,  and  to  nullify 
an  act  of  Congress  which  both  sustain.  [That’s 
it.  Good,  good.]  This  is  the  consistency  they 
exhibit  when  they  make  such  assaults  upon  us. 

But,  fellow-citizens,  if  we  are  required  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  to 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  exclude  Slavery 
from  a  Territory,  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  Territory  have  no  authority,  as  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott 
opinion  say — if  the  people  of  a  Territory  while  in 
a  Territorial  condition  have  no  power  to  exclude 
Slavery  from  their  midst,  has  not  that  court  the 
same  right  to  decide  whether  a  State  may  ex¬ 
clude  Slavery?  Look  whither  this  doctrine 
tends.  If  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  people 
can  exclude  Slavery  from  a  Territory,  because 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  par¬ 
amount  law  of  the  land,  and  carries  Slavery  with 
it,  then  the  States  cannot  exclude  Slavery,  be¬ 
cause  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the 
paramount  law  of  the  land  in  the  States  as  well 
as  the  Territories  ;  and  if  there  is  anything  in 
that  instrument  which  extends  Slavery  into  the 
Territories,  the  same  provision  must  extend  it 
into  the  States  also. 

Well,  suppose  the  Supreme  Court  decide,  as 
they  are  bound  to  decide  if  they  carry  out  the 
doctrine  they  have  announced  in  the  Dred  Scott 
case,  that  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  Slavery 
is  extended  into  all  the  free  States  of  this  Union, 
are  these  gentlemen  prepared  to  submit  to  that  ? 
[Cries  of  “  No,  no.”]  You  are  just  as  much 
bound  to  submit  to  it  as  to  this  opinion  that  car¬ 
ries  Slavery  into  the  Territories,  and  the  man 
who  defends  the  one  must  sustain  the  other. 
That  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  laid  down. 

There  is  now  a  case  pending,  known  as  the 
“Lemmon  Case,”  and  when  the  country  gets  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  decision,  you  will  probably 
hear  again,  from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  doctrine  announced,  that  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution  Slavery  goes  into  all  the 
States  of  the  Union.  That  instrument,  which 
our  fathers  made  for  securing  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  is  thu3  to  be  perverted  by  the  decision  of 
this  Court — to  become  an  instrument  for  the 
spread  of  Slavery,  against  the  will  of  the  people. 
This  necessarily  results  from  the  doctrine  already 
advanced,  if  acquiesced  in  and  carried  out  to  its 
legitimate  consequences. 


THE  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURES. 

But  I  find  I  am  spending  so  much  time  upon 
this  Slavery  question,  that  I  am  becoming  some¬ 
what  hoarse,  and  as  I  wish  to  say  something  to 
you  in  regard  to  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  show  that  the  party  in  power  is  as' 
false  to  its  other  professions  as  it  is  to  those  it 
has  at  different  times  set  up  on  the  Slavery  ques¬ 
tion,  I  will  pass  for  a  few  moments  to  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  expenses  of  the  Government,  as  you  have 
probably  often  heard,  have  increased  enormously 
within  a  few  years.  The  amount  of  money  at 
the  disposal  of  Government  for  this  year  is  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  I 
know  has  sometimes  been  disputed;  but  I  have 
here  the  official  statement  made  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  showing  that  more 
than  eighty-one  millions  were  specifically  appro¬ 
priated  at  the  last  session  of  Congress;  and  there 
are  indefinite  appropriations  to  pay  claims,  the 
precise  amount  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  which 
amount,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  to  three  millions 
and  a  half,  making  over  eighty-four  millions ; 
and  there  is  an  unexpended  balance  of  appro¬ 
priations  made  last  year,  amounting  to  more  than 
sixteen  millions.  These  sums  altogether  make 
more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Administration  for  the  present  fis¬ 
cal  year. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  it  is  unfair  to  charge  all 
this  to  this  year ;  that  a  surplus  will  remain  at 
the  end  of  this  vear,  to  be  carried  to  the  next 
list;  but  I  think  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
Administration  will  come  in  with  a  deficiency 
bill,  and  ask  for  some  ten  millions  more,  as  they 
did  at  the  last  Congress,  than  that  any  surplus 
will  remain. 

The  expenses  of  the  Government  during  the 
Administration  of  Gen.  Pierce  were  $232,820,632. 
This  is  more  than  all  the  expenses  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  1790,  when  it  was  organized,  for 
thirty  years  together,  including  the  war  with 
Great  Britain  in  1812.  General  Pierce  expended 
more  money  during  four  years  of  peace  than  our 
Government  expended  for  the  first  thirty  years 
after  its  organization. 

In  1823,  the  expenditures  of  the  Government 
for  all  purposes,  exclusive  of  the  public  debt, 
were  $9,784,154.59.  In  1857,  the  expenses  of 
the  Government,  exclusive  of  the  public  debt, 
were  $65,032,559.76.  The  pro  rata,  according 
to  the  population  in  1823,  was  94  cents  on  each 
individual.  The  pro  rata  in  1857  was  $2.28  per 
man — 94  cents  to  $2.28,  according  to  popula¬ 
tion. 

Now,  these  facts  ought  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  country;  but  perhaps,  if  I  were  to  state  in 
detail  some  of  the  wastefulness  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  some  of  the  means  by  which  these  expenses 
have  been  increased,  it  would  strike  some  minds 
more  forcibly. 

I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  city  of  Chica¬ 
go.  You  have  a  custom-house  located  here.  Ir 
1852,  or  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  June,  1853 
the  last  year  of  Fillmore’s  Administration,  then 
was  collected  at  Chicago  $111,808.86.  Six  mei 
were  employed  to  collect  it,  and  they  were  paic 
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$2,882.12.  That  was  a  little  over  two  per  cent. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1856,  there  was 
collected  at  Chicago  $145  662.40.  Sixteen  men 
were  employed  in  its  collection,  and  they 'were 
paid  $14,349.29  for  doing  it.  Now,  I  ask  you, 
living  right  here  as  you  do,  is  there  any  reason 
for  this  increased  expenditure  ?  Can  you  tell  me 
any  reason  why  it  cost  ten  per  cent,  the  last  fis¬ 
cal  year  to  collect  the  revenue  at  this  port,  and 
only  a  little  over  two  per  cent,  four  years  ago? 
Is  there  any  reason  for  it,  except  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  wanted  to  shower  the  money  upon  fa¬ 
vorites?  [lies,  there  is  a  reason.]  I  don’t  know 
what  it  is.  [The  Democratic  party  must  be  sus¬ 
tained.  Laughter  and  applause.]  I  think  that 
is  the  best  reason.  [Renewed  laughter.]  They 
must  sustain  the  office-holders. 

But  Chicago  is  only  a  single  case.  I  have  the 
official  report  here,  and  I  will  state  a  few  other 
cases,  to  show  you  how  the  Government  ex¬ 
pends  money.  There  are  some  other  points 
where  the  expenditures  for  collecting  the  revenue 
are  much  worse  than  at  this  point. 

At  Wilmington,  Delaware,  there  was  collected, 
in  1857,  $2,004.95.  How  many  men  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  it  took  to  collect  that  amount,  and  how 
much  do  you  suppose  they  got  for  it  ?  It  took 
eight  men,  and  the  expense  of  collecting  was 
$15,848.38 !  [Laughter.]  Gentlemen,  you  be¬ 
gan  entirely  too  soon.  These  are  are  the  better 
sort  of  cases. 

At  Annapolis,  in  Maryland,  there  was  collect¬ 
ed,  same  year,  $374.25.  [Renewed  laughter.] 
How^manv  men  do  you  suppose  it  took  to  collect 
that :  It  took  four  men,  and  they  were  paid  for 
their  services  $983.42. 

At  Ocracoke,  in  North  Carolina,  $82.55  were 
collected  in  1857.  [Laughter.]  It  took  seven 
men  to  do  it;  [laughter;]  and  an  economical 
Government,  under  a  Democratic  Administra¬ 
tion,  priding  itself  on  its  economy,  paid  seven 
(men,  to  collect  this  $82.55,  the  sum  of  $2,301.52. 
[Laughter.] 

At  Port  Oxford,  Oregon  Territory — now,  you 
.  would  expect  something  extravagant  over  there — 

.  there  was  collected  $5.85,  and  it  took  two  men 
to  collect  it,  and  they  were  paid  for  collecting 
.  $2,703,08.  [Great  laughter.]  Can  any  of  you 
make  the  calculation  of  the  per  centage  that  was 
,  ^id  to  collect  the  $5.85?  I  believe  it  was  about 
nve  hundred  to  one.  Don’t  you  think  the  Gov- 
)  ernment  ought  to  get  rich  ? 

At  Monterey,  California,  the  amount  collected 
.  in  1857  was  $45.25.  Three  men  were  emploved 
‘  to  collect  it,  and  paid  for  doing  it  $7,050.95." 

At  Buffalo,  there  was  collected  in  1857 
3  $10,140.53.  There  were  ten  men  employed  in 
;  its  collection,  and  they  were  paid  $16,896.51. 

I  will  not  weary  you  by  reading  thi3  report 
further.  It  is  the  official  report  from  the  Secre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  in  answer  to  a  resolution  of 
"  the  Senate  calling  upon  him  to  know  how  many 
.  employees  he  had  a  the  different  custom-houses ; 
.what  he  paid  them;  how  much  was  collected, 
&c. ;  and  here  is  the  official  report  from  every 
..  collection  district  in  the  United  States.  I  have 
singled  out  a  part  of  them  as  examples.  [When 
can  we  have  the  report?]  You  can  have 


this  published ;  it  is  a  public  document.  [Has 
Douglas  got  it?]  I  presume  he  has,  for  he  sus¬ 
tains  the  Administration  on  every  point  save 
one.  I  will  now  give  you  some  account  of  the 
total  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  past. 

In  1850,  Congress  passed  a  law  appropriating 
$2,450,000  annually,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
collecting  the  revenue  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains. 

During  Taylor  and  Fillmore’s  Administration, 
the  whole  revenue  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
was  collected  for  about  two  million  dollars  per 
annum,  leaving  a  surplus  of  more  than  $1,600,000 
at  the  end  of  the  four  years.  During  the  four 
years  of  the  Administration  of  General  Pierce, 
he  used  up  the  $2,450,000  per  annum,  and  every 
dollar  of  the  $1,600,000  remaining  over  from  the 
Fillmore  Administration  besides. 

After  Mr.  Buchanan  came  into  power,  Mr.  Sec¬ 
retary  Cobb,  in  his  first  report,  asked  Congress 
to  appropriate  $3,700,000  annually  to  collect  the 
revenue  in  the  same  district  of  country,  where 
only  about  $2,000,000  had  been  required  five 
years  before.  What  was  the  reason  for  this  vast 
increase  of  expense  ?  None  was  given.  Congress 
did  not  appropriate  the  $3,700,000  asked  for,  but 
it  did  appropriate  $3,300,000  for  collecting  the 
revenue  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  amount  of  the  revenue  collected  is  less 
than  during  Fillmore’s  Administration,  when  it 
was  collected  for  two  million  dollars.  The  rea¬ 
son  of  this  increase  is  partly  because  supernu¬ 
merary  officers  have  been  employed.  Gen.  Pierce 
added  more  than  three  hundred  clerks  at  the 
custom-house  in  New  York,  and  I  suppose  they 
were  paid  over  a  thousand  dollars  apiece — that 
alone  would  make  $300,000  ;  and  so  it  was  that 
the  average  annual  expense  of  collecting  the 
revenue  this  side  of  California  during  the  Pierce 
Administration  was  nearly  a  million  more  than 
during  Fillmore’s ;  and  during  the  first  year  of 
Buchanan’s  Administration,  they  want  $1,300,000 
more  to  collect  the  revenue  for  a  single  year  than 
it  took  four  years  before. 

Fellow-c:itizens,  are  you  for  continuing  this 
state  of  things  ?  Does  it  meet  your  approba¬ 
tion?  [No,  no,  no.]  Do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  better  to  take  some  of  this  money,  thus  squan¬ 
dered  upon  partisan  favorites,  to  protect  your 
immense  commerce,  to  improve  your  harbors,  and 
save  the  lives  of  your  citizens  on  these  great 
lakes  ?  [Cries  of  u  Yes,  yes.”]  I  suppose  that 
would  be  unconstitutional,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
ruling  dynasty.  [Laughter.]  But  it  is  not  un¬ 
constitutional  to  pay  a  man  five  hundred  dollars 
to  collect  one.  [Laughter.] 

I  could  detain  you,  fellow-citizens,  for  hours, 
in  pointing  out  the  extravagances  of  the  past 
and  present  Administrations,  with  all  their  pro¬ 
fessions  of  economy.  But  I  have  said  enough, 

I  trust,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  matter.  1 
have  stated  the  gross  amount  which  the  Govern- 
men  is  using  per  annum,  and  you  will  find  that 
for  the  last  five  years  more  money  was  expended 
than  for  the  first  thirty-five  years  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  increase  of  expenditures  is  many 
times  as  great  as  the  increase  of  population,  or 
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the  extent  of  country,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
this.  Hut  there  is  not  only  extravagance  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  but  in  all  branches  of 
the  public  service. 

They  are  in  the  habit  at  Washington  of  multi¬ 
plying  oflices.  Judicial  districts  are  divided 
when  there  is  no  cause  for  it,  and  when  the 
public  service  does  not  require  it,  and  then  judges 
and  marshals  and  attorneys  are  appointed,  and 
the  expense  of  courts  is  incurred.  Ports  of  entry 
are  established  when  there  is  no  occasion  for 
them,  and  immense  sums  of  money  are  lavished 
upon  favorite  places  in  the  construction  of  mag¬ 
nificent  palaces.  I  verily  believe  that  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  be  carried  on,  and  properly  carried 
on,  for  less  than  one-half  of  the  money  now 
used  by  this  Administration  professing  economy. 
[Cheers,  loud  applause.]  And  I  ask  you  now,  if  I 
have  not  made  good  the  charge  that  the  professions 
of  this  party  are  as  false  with  regard  to  economy 
as  to  freedom?  [Cries  of  “Yes,  yes.”]  Then  I  ask 
you,  is  it  to  be  sustained?  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  people  of  this  country  cannot  approve  of 
these  things.  You  cannot  believe  in  the  profes¬ 
sions  of  men  who  practice  directly  the  reverse  of 
what  they  profess.  You  cannot  believe  that  men 
are  sincerely  for  economy,  when  they  are  plun¬ 
dering  the  public  treasury ;  and  if  you  do  not 
hurl  from  power  such  a  party  the  first  opportu¬ 
nity  you  have,  it  must  be  because  you  fear  that 
those  who  are  to  succeed  them  will  do  no  better. 
Now,  is  that  so?  [Cries  of  “No,  no.”] 

WHAT  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  PROPO¬ 
SES. 

What  does  the  Republican  party  propose?  I 
shall  detain  you  but  a  few  minutes  upon  that 
point.  We  propose,  upon  the  Slavery  question, 
to  leave  it  exactly  where  the  men  who  framed 
the  Constitution  left  it.  We  are  for  leaving  the 
question  of  Slavery  where  it  exists  in  the  States, 
to  be  regulated  by  the  States,  as  they  think 
proper;  and  we  are  for  keeping  the  Territories 
which  belong  to  the  United  States  free  from  the 
invasion  of  Slavery  so  long  as  they  remain  Ter¬ 
ritories,  [cheers,]  leaving  them  when  they  be¬ 
come  States,  of  course,  to  deal  with  their  black 
population  as  they  shall  think  best,  for  we  have 
no  power  then  to  interfere  with  the  subject. 
There  is  no  question  what  the  result  will  be.  If 
there  i3  no  Slavery  in  the  Territory,  there  will 
be  none  when  the  people  come  to  make  a  State. 

I  want  to  appeal  to  the  candor  of  those  who 
are  honoring  me  with  their  attention,  whether 
they  be  Democrats  or  Republicans,  for  there  are 
but  two  parties  ;  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  a  third 
party — a  Douglas  party,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
There  is  no  middle  ground  ;  you  must  take  one 
side  or  the  other.  If  you  Sustain  the  measures 
of  this  self-styled  Democratic  party,  you  are  one 
of  them  ;  if  you  sustain  the  measures  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  you  must  go  with  them,  and 
there  is  no  third  party  to  unite  with.  We  wish 
to  ask  you,  men  of  all  parties,  if  you  are  opposed 
to  the  intioduction  of  Slavery  into  Illinois.  I 
apprehend  that  you  are — that  all  this  audience 
will  respond,  “  we  are  opposed  to  it.”  If  that  is 
so,  you  have  your  reasons  for  it.  You  think  it 


better  for  the  white  race  that  there  should  be  no 
Slavery  here:  entertaining  that  view,  you  will  ex¬ 
clude  it.  Now,  is  there  a  father  who  would  do  less 
in  the  formation  of  a  Government  for  his  children 
and  his  posterity  than  he  will  for  himself?  Is 
there  an  hone9t  man  here  who  can  say,  “I  will 
exclude  Slavery  from  the  State  and  locality  where 
1  live,  because  I  believe  it  an  evil,  but  I  will 
suffer  it  to  go  in  where  my  children  are  to  go?” 
Here  is  a  common  Territory.  You  are  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  says  that  Congress  ehall  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States.  Here  is  a  Ter¬ 
ritory  about  to  be  settled.  You  are  called  upon 
to  frame  a  Government  for  the  people  who  are  to 
go  there,  which  is  to  last  so  long,  and  only  so 
long,  as  the  Territorial  condition  continues.  Now, 
what  sort  of  Government  is  it  your  duty  to  frame? 
You  will  readily  admit  that  it  i3  your  duty  to 
form  such  a  Government  as  will  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  wTho  are  to  go  there.  Is 
not  that  so?  [Cries  of  “Yes,  yes;  that’s  so.”] 
You  believe  it  to  be  for  your  best  interests  to  ex¬ 
clude  it  from  Illinois,  where  you  live.  Is  it  not, 
then,  for  the  best  interests  of  your  child  and  sis¬ 
ter,  and  brother  and  neighbor,  who  are  going  to 
the  Territory,  that  Slavery  should  not  go  with 
them  ?  Will  you  do  less  for  them  than  for  your¬ 
self?  A  man  is  not  deserving  the  name  of  man 
who  is  so  selfish  that  he  will  protect  himself 
from  an  evil,  yet  will  not  raise  his  arm  when  he 
has  the  power  to  protect  his  child  and  his  friend 
from  the  same  evil.  [Great  cheers.] 

Then  it  is  your  duty  to  exclude  Slavery  from 
that  Territory  until  there  are  people  enough  there 
to  come  to  act  for  themselves.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  propose  to  do,  and  nothing  more.  That 
was  what  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  did.  Is 
there  anything  WTong  in  that?  I  think,  if  you 
will  look  at  this  matter  candidly,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  right,  and  that  it  is  your  duty  to  insist 
upon  it. 

The  charge  that  we  want  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  negroes  is  utterly  untrue.  It  is  a  false 
clamor,  raised  to  mislead  the  public  mind.  Our 
policy  is,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them :  and 
I  myself  am  very  much  inclined  to  favor  the  pro¬ 
ject  suggested  by  Mr.  Blair,  of  Missouri,  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  He  suggested  a  plan 
for  colonizing  our  free  negroes  who  are  willing 
to  go  somewhere  in  Central  America,  where  an 
arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  their  rights 
may  be  secured  to  them.  The  policy  now  is 
such  as  to  prevent  emancipation  ;  and  although 
we  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  domestic 
institution  of  Slavery  in  the  States,  still  we  wish 
to  iuterpose  no  obstacle  to  the  people  of  those 
States  in  getting  rid  of  their  slaves  whenever  they 
think  fit  to  do  so. 

We  Know  that  many  of  the  free  States  have 
passed  laws  prohibiting  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  by  their  masters,  unless  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  State.  The  result  of  this  legislation  is, 
that  emancipation  must  cease,  for  where  are  the 
negroes  to  go?  Many  slaves  have  been  emanci¬ 
pated  during  the  last  half  centnry  ;  there  are 
thousands  of  free  negroes  in  Virginia ;  but  that 
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policy  is  now  stopped,  because  it  is  impractica¬ 
ble,  there  being  no  way  of  disposing  of  the  negro 
when  emancipated.  Many  masters  in  the  South 
desire  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  and  especially 
is  this  the  case  as  they  approach  death ;  for,  how¬ 
ever  they  may  reason  while  in  health,  and 
thoughtless  of  that  event  which  levels  all  alike, 
they  are  very  apt,  in  making  up  their  last  ac¬ 
count  and  disposing  of  their  property,  to  think 
of  the  wrong  and  injustice  they  have  done  by 
holding  some  of  their  fellow-men  in  bondage,  and 
they  are  quite  willing  to  emancipate  them. 
Thousands  would  be  emancipated,  if  there  was 
any  place  to  which  they  could  go.  I,  for  one, 
am  very  much  disposed  to  favor  the  colonization 
of  such  free  negroes  as  are  willing  to  go  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  I  want  to  have  nothing  to  do 
either  with  the  free  negro  or  the  slave  negro. 
We,  the  Republican  party,  are  the  white  man’s 
party.  [Great  applause.]  We  are  for  free  white 
men,  and  for  making  white  labor- respectable  and 
honorable,  which  it  never  can  be  when  negro 
slave  labor  is  brought  into  competition  with  it. 
[Great  applause.] 

We  wish  to  settle  the  Territories  with  free 
white  men,  and  we  are  willing  that  this  negro 
race  should  go  anywhere  that  it  can  to  better  its 
condition,  wishing  them  God  speed  wherever 
they  go.  We  believe  it  is  better  for  us  that  they 
should  not  be  among  us.  I  believe  it  will  be 
better  for  them  to  go  elsewhere. 

A  Voice.  Where  to? 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  would  say  to  any  Central 
I  American  State,  that  will  make  an  arrangement 
by  which  they  can  be  secure  in  their  rights  until 
they  arrive  at  a  time  when  they  can  protect  and 
take  care  of  themselves. 

A  Voice.  But  if  you  can’t  protect  them  here, 
how  can  they  be  protected  in  Central  America. 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  would  colonize  them.  We 
colonize  Indians  on  our  Western  frontier;  why 
can’t  we  colonize  the  negro  as  well  as  the  Indian  ? 
We  can  suffer  them  to  go  off  into  a  country  by 
themselves. 

This  Central  American  country  seems  to  be 
adapted  to  the  negro  race.  It  is  unhealthy  and 
enervating  to  the  white  man.  Let  the  negroes 
go  there,  if  they  wish  ;  and  I  understand  there  is 
no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  portions 
-9f  Central  America  to  the  negroes  coming  there 
and  enjoying  an  equality  of  rights,  [applause,] 
and  this  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  im¬ 
prove  their  condition.  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
this  country  relieved  of  them,  believing  it  better 
both  for  them  and  for  us  that  we  should  not 
mingle  together.  Besides,  such  an  outlet,  were 
it  provided,  would  be  the  means  of  freeing  thou¬ 
sands  who  would  otherwise  be  continued  in  Sla- 
verv. 

DOUGLAS  AND  “  DIVERSITY  OF  OUR  IN¬ 
STITUTIONS.” 

I  will  say  a  word  in  regard  to  the  argument— 
or  rather  perversion,  it  should  be  cadled— I  have 
seen  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  that  if  such 
a  state  of  things  should  take  place — that  the 
States  should  think  proper  to  emancipate  and 
send  their  slaves  off — it  could  not  be  done  with¬ 
out  producing  a  uniformity  between  the  institu¬ 


tions  of  the  different  States,  and  that  would  lead 
to  despotism. 

It  is  said  that  our  free  institutions  rest  upon 
the  basis  of  a  diversity  of  laws  and  institutions 
in  the  different  States;  and  it  is  argued,  that  if 
there  is  uniformity  on  the  subject  of  Freedom, 
there  must  be  uniformity  upon  every  other  sub¬ 
ject-uniformity  of  laws  for  the  granite  hills  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina, 
the  mines  of  California,  and  the  prairies  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  so  illogical  an  inference 
seriously;  but  if  it  be  true  that  uniformity  on  the 
subject  of  Freedom  in  all  the  States  requires 
uniformity  of  laws  upon  all  subjects  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  States,  then  diversity  on  the  one  subject 
would  require  diversity  upon  all.  On  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  I  can  prove  that,  the  men  who  advocate 
it,  and  who  say  that  diversity  is  the  basis  of  our 
free  institutions,  are  themselves  in  favor  of  licens¬ 
ing  robbers,  and  burglars,  and  thieves,  and  mur¬ 
derers,  anc^repealing  all  laws  for  punishing  such 
offenders.  And  why  ?  Because  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  have  laws  for  preventing  ihe  commis¬ 
sion  of  such  crimes  ;  and,  as  diversity  of  laws  is 
the  basis  of  our  free  institutions,  we  must  repeal 
our  criminal  code,  in  order  to  bring  it  about,  lest, 
by  having  laws  in  all  the  States  punishing  such 
criminals,  we  fall  into  despotism. 

Now,  you  who  are  for  diversity  of  laws  and  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  different  States,  must  sanction 
murder,  robbery,  burglary,  and  theft,  according 
to  your  own  mode  of  reasoning.  The  application 
of  such  reasoning  is  as  good  one  way  as  the  other, 
and  this  shows  the  utter  absurdity  of  charging 
upon  the  Republicans — who  would  wish  that,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  not  a  human  being  trod 
his  footstool  in  the  capacity  of  slave,  [loud  ap¬ 
plause] — a  desire  to  have  uniformity  of  laws  and 
institutions  in  all  the  States  on  all  subjects.  I 
say  this,  simply  turning  the  argument  used 
against  us  upon  those  who  make  it,  and  showing 
that  they  are  just  as  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of 
advocating  diversity  of  laws  and  institutions 
upon  all  subjects  as  we  are  of  advocating  uni¬ 
formity  upon  all. 

CONCLUSION. 

Having  given  the  views  of  the  Republican 
party,  a.;  I  understand  them,  in  regard  to  Sla¬ 
very,  I  designed  to  have  said  something  upon 
the  unwarrantable  assumption  of  power  by  the 
Federal  Executive,  but  am  already  so  much  ex¬ 
hausted  as  to  be  unable  to  do  so.  I  intended 
to  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  nature  of  the  as¬ 
sumptions  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  tending  to  consolidation  and  to 
break  down  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  ;  to 
have  shown,  as  it  can  be  shown  and  demonstra¬ 
ted,  that  this  party,  now  calling  itself  Democratic, 
is  the  old  Federal  party  in  disguise.  [Go  on; 
good,  good;  goon;  and  applause.] 

It  is  true,  and  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  true. 
The  powers  which  have  been  usurped  by  Pierce 
and  Buchanan  would  have  led  to  the  impeach¬ 
ment,  I  believe,  of  Washington  himself.  [Ap¬ 
plause.] 

Why,  the  President  of  the  United  States  now 
assumes  to  raise  armies,  without  calling  upon 
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Congress.  He  has  enlisted  volunteers,  without 
the  lea3t  authority  from  Congress.  He  has 
marched  an  army  away  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  encamped  it  there  during  the  winter,  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  millions  and  millions  of  dollars,  without 
the  least  authority  of  law.  Rut  all  that  a  Demo¬ 
cratic  Congress  does  is  to  raise  the  money  to  pay 
for  the  expedition.  I  say  nothing  here  of  the  inir 
policy  of  that  expedition  ;  I  speak  of  the  want  of 
power  in  the  President  to  send  it  there.  It  is  done, 
I  know,  under  the  pretended  name  ot  a  posse  comi- 
tatus  to  accompany  the  Governor.  It  is  the  same 
sort  of  subterfuge  under  which  troops  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  Kansas  to  compel  submission  to  its  inva¬ 
ders.  You  know  what  a  posse  comitatus  is.  It  is  the 
power  of  the  county,  called  out  by  a  civil  officer 
to  assist  in  the  execution  of  process  when  resist¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  no  authority  to  summon  a  posse  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  calls  the  army  from  Florida,  thousands  of 
miles  off,  and  sends  it  as  a  posse  comitatus ,  first 
to  Kansas,  afterwards  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
to  accompany  the  Governor.  Why,  a  Governor 
lias  no  right  to  have  a  posse  comitatus  for  an  es¬ 
cort,  and  it  is  a  perversion  of  terms  to  give  such 
a  name  to  an  army.  The  authority  to  make  war 
is  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  expressly  declared  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war,  to 
raise  armies,  and  prescribe  rules  for  their  gov¬ 
ernment. 

A  Voice.  How  will  you  put  down  rebellion? 

Mr.  Trumbull.  I  will  put  down  rebellion  under 
the  authority  of  Congress,  and  in  no  other  way. 
[Applause.] 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the  Com- 


mander-iir-cliief,  when  Congress  raises  the  troops 
and  directs  him  what  to  do,  but  he  has  no  power 
to  raise  an  army ;  and  if  you  sanction  his  usurp¬ 
ations  of  power  in  raising  armies  and  using  them 
at  his  discretion,  the  time  is  not  distant  when 
some  Bonaparte  or  Caesar  will  assume  to  control 
your  rights  and  mine.  [Great  cheers.] 

The  Republican  party  is  opposed  to  this  as¬ 
sumption  of  power,  and  all  these  unnecessary  of¬ 
fices  and  unnecessary  expenses,  and  they  are  for 
bringing  the  Government  back,  not  only  in  regard 
to  this  Slavery  question,  but  in  regard  to  all 
questions,  to  its  original  policy  under  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Jefferson. 

We  are  for  an  economical  administration  of 
the  Government,  for  shaping  the  legislation  of 
the  country  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
countr}7,  and  the  whole  country,  oppressing  no 
section  and  no  interest,  but  doing  equal  justice 
to  all  ;  [cries  of  “  Good,  good,”  and  loud  ap¬ 
plause;]  not  interfering  with  Slavery  where  it  is, 
but  shaping  the  policy  of  the  country  so  as  to 
prevent  its  expansion,  and  leaving  it,  as  the  Con¬ 
stitution  has  left  it,  for  the  States  where  it  ex¬ 
ists  to  manage  it  as  shall  seem  to  them  best. 
[Applause.]  That  I  understand  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Republican  party.  Instal  that  party  in 
power,  and  we  may  look  forward  to  long  years  of 
peace  and  prosperity,  for  a  free,  a  united,  and  a 
happy  people.  [Loud  and  long-continued  cheer¬ 
ing-] 

As  Mr.  Trumbull  retired,  three  cheers  were 
called  for  by  a  voice  in  the  crowd,  and  responded 
to  by  thousands  of  voices,  with  great  enthu¬ 
siasm. 


